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Tue NationaL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


The tenth annual meeting was held on Wednesday 
in the Burgh Hall, City Chambers, Glasgow. Prof. 
McCall the President occupied the chair, and had 
alongside him Bailies Morren, Brechin, and 
Guthrie. On behalf of his brother magistrates 
Bailie Brechin welcomed the Members of the Asso- 
ciation to the City, and said that personally he took 
a great deal of interest in the work of the Associa- 
tion, especially in relation to Tuberculosis and other 
contagious diseases of animals ; neither the diseases 
nor their dangers were entirely unknown to him, 
and he was hopeful that some practical good would 
result from the visit of our members to Glasgow. 

Thanks were voted to the magistrates for having 
honoured the meeting by their attendance, and for 
permitting the use of the magnificent rooms in 
which the association met. No one who has not 
seen the block of magnificent buildings in Glasgow 
ean form an idea of the grand proportions and 
elaborate decorations. Certainly no Corporation in 
the United Kingdom can show a more stately official 
pile—a more lordly pleasure house. 

The numbers at the meeting were worthy of the 
surroundings, and the interest and verve displayed 
by the members reminded us of the early euthusiasm 
which used to mark the association’s proceedings. 
Croakers have been prophesying that the National 
had exhausted its interests and that it would rapidly 
succumb to desertion from its ranks. The Glasgow 
meeting corrects all such notions. Increased num- 
bers and increased enthusiam marked its progress, 
and a new lease of power has given a vitality to the 
association which will maintain it as the leading 
professional body of veterinarians for another 
generation. 

Next year the annual meeting is to be held at 
Manchester under the Presidency of Mr. Faulkner. 
and with such a chief and such a locality success is 
already assured. Those who remember last assembly 
at Manchester will be prepared for a record-break- 
ing event next year, and they will not be dis- 
appointed. 


REGISTRATION OF FARRIERS. 


At last meeting of Council a letter was read from 
Mr. Rogers pointing out in temperate terms that 
the examination on which farriers were registered, 
and for passing which a certificate was given “ that 
he was duly qualified to work as a shoeing smith” 
was not a real test. It was urged that this was not 
calculated to secure good men as “ registered 
smiths,” and that the public would not be able to 
accept the certificate as a guide. Mr. Rogers then 


drew the inference that as the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons participated very largely in the 
examination, it was necessary for the Council to 
take steps to ensure that their representatives should 
either insist upon some change or cease their con- 
nection with the scheme. 

We entirely fail to understand some of the re- 
marks made by members of Council on this com- 
munication. One gentleman expressed the opinion 
that our representatives were responsible only to the 
Farriers Company and not to the Vouncil. This will 
not stand one moment’s examination. All repre- 
sentatives of our Council are clearly responsible to 
us for their actions 

Another member suggested that the meeting 
should pass on to other business unless “ we are 
deeply concerned in this matter.” This qualifica- 
tion is the crux of the whole question—we are 
deeply concerned. We shall receive praise or blame 
according to the good or evil following our action. 

A still stranger remark was to the effect that if 
the examiners of the Worshipful Company of 
Farriers had reason to suppose that any candidate 
presenting himself who happened to be a veterinary 
surgeon or the owner of a large shoeing forge—the 
examiners might suppose him to know something 
about the art. Can it really be meant that exam- 
iners have a right to suppose instead of to test ? One 
member of Council did interject the remark * not 
unless he says he can shoe a horse.” But even this 
willnot do—an examiner must examine, and nothing 


less. 


Tar Marricunation ExaMINATION. 


This matter is now finally settled. On and after Sep- 
tember, 1893, every student prior to his first examina- 
tion shall produce to the Secretary of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons a certificate showing that he 
has passed one of the examinations in general education 
recognised by the General Medical Council. This is a 
very impertant step and nothing but good can come of 
it. The only objection which has been formulated 
against it is that as our professional remuneration is not 
equal to that obtained by medical men, we should be 
satisfied with something less as a standard of general 
knowledge. This objection seems to imply that the 
scheme will enforce as high a standard as that possessed 
by medical men. Of course it does not. It only com- 
pels our men to reach their minimum, and it is only too 
certain that their proportion of university degrees will 
not be reached by us for at least another century. ji 


Tue Four Years Course. 


This is also now agreed to and will come into force 
in April, 1895. It is a big change, but we have three 
years to prepare for it, and no injustice will be done to any 
man at present intent upon entering our ranks. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES 


NOTES ON A CASE OF LINGUATULA 
TENIOIDES, OR SO-CALLED PENTASTOMA 
THNIOIDES, IN A COLLIE DOG. 


By James Mol. McCaut, M.B., C.M., M.R.C.V.S. 


One evening asable collie dog was brought to the 
Veterinary College, Glasgow, by his — who, 
upon inquiry, gave the following particulars : 

a house-dog, and had been in his 
session since its birth three years ago. 

Nothing unusual had been noticed about the 
animal until the week previously, when it had been 
seen to snap atthe children and walk around the 
room in a peculiar manner, occasionally coming in 
contact with the table or a chair 

Physical examination showed the animal to be 
well nourished, and, with the exception of a dull 
listle:s look in his eyes, nothing abnormal was 
noticeable. When made to move about he walked 
unsteadily, and always with a tendency to turn to 
one side, viz., the left, in a circular manner. 1 
tried to make him turn the other way, but he would 
not, and when I persisted he hung back and en- 
deavoured to pull his head out of the collar. 

This was a very marked symptom, and reminded 
one very much of a sheep affected with sturdy. 

When spoken to he noticed you, but did not in- 
cline to make friends. 

On the owner calling he was informed that the 
symptoms at present pointed to a brain affection, 
but if he returned in afew days then a more definite 
opinion as regarded the prospects of recovery would 
be given him. 

In the meantime a dose of purgative medicine had 
been administered and the animal placed under 
close observation. 

The bowels acted, but the symptoms did not im- 

rove ; in fact, they grew steadily worse. Such be- 

ing the case, I advised the owner to consent to have 
the dog destroyed, which he did. 

However, the dog was kept under observation for 
four weeks before he was destroyed, as 1 was inter- 
ested in the case. During that time there were 
some interesting features noticed. After dusk he 
used to howl and make night hideous, and some- 
times in the morning we found that he had slipped 
his head, although the collar was firmly strapped. 
He also frequently was the subject of a fit, and when 
8o affected behaved in the following manner. 

He ran back to the full extent of his chain and 
tried to slip his head. pulling, wriggling, and howl- 
ing ; then he would throw himself over on his side 
and remain lying in a languid sleepy state for an 
hour or so, after which he seemed to recover. 

A few days before he was destroyed (by the ad- 
ministration of prussic acid), he seemed to be im- 
proving, and knew when you called his name: he 
also could turn either way, and did not tend to 
run against things ; but we noticed that he trotted 


in a curious manner, sometimes crossing his limbs, 
and now and again his legs gave way and he fell. It 
was also observed that when he scratched himself he 
generally fell on his side. 

On post-mortem examination the brain and spinal 
cord were, as far as could be judged by the naked 
eye. perfectly healthy and normal in every respect ; 
but that which attracted particular attention was 
the presence of two parasites, one in each middle 
meatus of the nasal cavity close up to the ethmoidal 
cells, the one in the right being dead, although not 
much altered. while the one in the left was living 
and moving. 

These parasites were of the following dimen- 
sions :—The living one was 2} inches in length by 
% of an inch at its broadest part. The dead one 
was 1} inches in length and # of an inch at its 
broadest part. The body was greyish white in 
colour and very elongated, of a worm-like appear- 
ance, rounded on the dorsal surface, and nearly 
plane on the ventral, with an anterior extremity 
broad and rounded, and a posterior extremity thin 
and attenuated, and was made up of about ninety 
rings. 

From the appearance of these parasites I have no 
hesitation in saying that they are specimens of the 
Pentastoma tenioides of Rudolphi, or, as they are 
now more correctly denominated the Linguatula 
tenioides of Lamarck, although the symptoms said 
to arise from the presence of these parasites, and 
described in the most recent publication on this sub- 
ject, viz. Dr. Fleming’s translation of ‘ Neumann’s. 
Parasites and Parasitic Diseases of Domesticated 
Animals,’ were not specially noticeable. 


PARTURIENT LAMINITIS. 
By W. F.R.C.V.S. 


During sixteen years of mixed practice in which 
there has been a fair amount of obstetric work it has 
only been my lot to meet with two cases of parturi- 
ent laminitis. 

The first case occured about five or six years ago, 
in a very old mare, and after a very difficult labour. 
She had been in labour pains two or three hours 
before my services were requisitioned, when an exX- 
amination revealed a twist in the uterus itself which 
required some little time to put right, after which 
delivery was comparatively easy, although it require 
four of us to deliver it If my memory serves mé 
right the foetal membranes were removed or came 
away immediately after delivery took. place. Lamiu- 
itis set in about 24 hours afterwards which yield 
to the ordinary treatment usually adopted in such 
cases and made a good recovery, although afterwards 
the abdominal muscles were ruptured in two °F 
three places. 

The other case occurred quite recently, in 4 half- 
bred mare, aged ; foaled with no assistance on Sunday 
June 19th, 1892, but the foetal membranes having 
been retained and slight pain experienced I w® 
called late on Monday evening 20th. On my 
arrival the membranes had come away and shortly 
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afterwards the mare had passed a large quantity of 
urine. Pulse about 66, ‘l'emp. 1012. Syringed out 
uterus with antiseptics and had all the foetid matter 
washed from her quarters and vulva, and anointed 
with carbolized oil. Gave her fever and sedative 
medicine. 

During the next day the mare had, as they said 
lost the use of her legs as she had been down nearly 
all day, but on getting her up I found that the case 
was complicated with laminitis. Gave her alcetic 
purge, which however did not act very freely, 
poultices to the feet &c. Breathing very quick when 
on her feet but not so when lying down, which she 
did more or less until the 23rd when she began to 
stand again. Mashes and green food were allowed 
her to eat. On that day I noticed a swelling 
on the elbow of the near fore leg, which might have 
been a bruise in the first instance, however it conti- 
nued to swell to such an extent that it spread on to 
the ribs and round the front of the shoulder on to 
the sternum 

June 25th, pulse 80 temp. 1042 swelling greatly 
increased. On that day she showed signs of ab- 
dominal pain which continued until she died on the 
26th June. I regret very much, that owing to the 
distance (8 miles) and being very busy, it was 
impossible for me to make a post-mortem examina- 
tion. I am however of opinion that in this case the 
laminitis was of septic origin, as also the swelling 
which occurred in the fore leg. 


AN OBSCURE CASE. 
By Trevor Spencer, M.R.C.V.S. 


On June 28th of last year I was requested hy a 
farmer in this neighbourhood to attend one of his 
cart horses which he thought had been injured, as 
there was a swelling on the point of the shoulder, 
and also one on the neck. I visited the animal in 
the afternoon, a valuable young horse four years 
old, and at once recognised him as a former patient, 
having attended him some three months previously 
when suffering from an attack of bilious fever com 
plicated with acute pharyngitis of a severe type. 
On enquiring into the history of the case [ found 
that the animal had been in perfect health until the 
morning of the 26th, when, on bringing him in from 
the field the swellings on the shoulder and neck 
were observed ; it was noticed that the parts were 
very painful on manipulation although the animal 
was not lame. They were fomented and rubbed 
with a stimulating embrocation, but the inflamma- 
tion shewed no signs of subsiding. On the follow- 
ing day the appetite was capricious and the patient 
now, in the words of the owner, appeared “ dull and 
sleepy.” Inthe evening he was allowed out in the 
foldyard for a few minutes, he walked across the 
open space and only stopped when his head came in 
contact with the railings; his wandering about in 
such an aimless manuer led the owner to the opinion 
that he was blind. It was on the following Sunday 
morning that he consulted me, and wished me to 
attend the animal speedily. I had the patient 


brought out from the loose box and it was at once 
evident that the sight of the right eye had vanished 
although closer examination revealed nothing ab- 
normal in the appearance of the organ. 

The swelling on the point of the shoulder was 
not extensive, diffuse and excessively painful on 
manipulation, the animal beirg only slightly, if at 
all lame. The enlargement on the neck was the 
size of a hen’s egg, situate about six or eight inches 
below the base of the ear on the left side. About 
midway between the channel of the neck and the 
mane, and this too was very painful; if one 
attempted to touch it the animal winced and mani- 
fested every appearance of much erry A very 
small quantity of oats and bran, and a little grass 
only had been eaten during the day. The internal 
temperature was 1062F, the pulse though hurried 
was of fairly good quality, respiration increased, 
visible mucous membranes normal and the bowels 
slightly confined. 

I was very much puzzled as to the nature of the 
disease, the more so in that the only history which 
I could obtain from the owner was that he noticed 
nothing whatever unusual in the animal previous to 
the day on which the swellings were discovered. 

The first remedial measure that was indicated, of 
course, was the reduction of the high temperature, 
and with this object in view I ordered the legs to 
be bandaged and the body well clothed ; medicin- 
ally I prescribed sodii salicylas 3vi. at regular inter- 
vals in bolus, and gave instructions that what little 
food the animal took was to consist of svalded lin- 
seed, bran, oats &c. I again visited the horse in 
about twenty-four hours, found that he had eaten 
nothing and it was only with great difficulty that he 
was made to move round the box. In spite of the 
repeated administration of the salicylas the ther- 
mometer still registered 106F. The possibility of 
the case being one of pycemia now crossed my mind 
and that this had developed from a primary nucleus 
laid down in the attack of influenza some months 
before ; but I soon decided that this theory was un- 
tenable in view of the history and peculiar sym p- 
toms. The treatment of the previous day was con- 
tinted and the patient revisited in 24 hours. I 
found him prostrate, temperature slightly lower, 
res} irations slow. deep, and tranquil, pulse as before, 
the cornea insensible to the touch, and every appear- 
ance of the animal being in a deep sleep. ‘The jaws 
were ajar some three inches and he appeared 
neither capable of further opening nor closing them ; 
I could move them in a lateral direction almost to 
any extent, and could hear the condyle “ rattling” 
against the glenoid cavity with great distinctness. 
On raising the head or a limb it fell to the ground 
like a log of wood; neither sound or movement 
would arouse the animal from his stupor. 1 ordered 
quantities of whiskey and milk at regular intervals, 
and informed the owner that death was imminent ; 
this took place 20 hours after my visit, the patient 
having remained in the meantime in exactiy the 
same condition. 

I made a post-mortem on the foowing 
day. On cutting into the swellings on the 


shoulder and neck a deep seated abscess was ex- 
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posed at each situation. and a large quantity of 
creamy pus issued from each incision, the subcu- 
taneous tissues for the space of a foot around the 
abscesses were emphysematous, the result no doubt 
of post-mortem putrefactive changes. The ab- 
-dominal viscera, including the mesenteric glands 
were all healthy. In the thoracic cavity the peri- 
cardial sac contained some frothy, blood stained 
fluid. ‘I'he blood in both sides of the heart was 
thick and tarry, and the venous system was simi- 
larly engorged ; the brain was congested, and the 
tissue softened, almost pulpy. Excepting these 
“oe nothing remarkable was noted. 

hile I was making the post-mortem one of the 
men employed on the farm volunteered the state- 
ment that after he had turned out the horses on the 
night preceding the illness a severe thunderstorm 
raged, and that on the following morning he found 
the deceased animal moping” under atree. The 
thought at once struck me that here was the key to 
the mystery ; on further reflection I soon decided 
that no symptom or post-mortem lesion had mani- 
fested itself inconsistent with the result of light- 
ning, and | was confident that the fatal illness of 
my patient arose from shock to the brain and 
nervous system, caused thereby. 

I do not think the abscesses were the direct re- 
sult of the stroke, but were caused by violent con- 
tact with a tree during the paroxysm of terror 
through which the animal doubtless passed, there 
being no scorching of hair or other visible indica- 
tion. On the other hand they may have arisen as a 
result of irritation conveyed through the nervous 
system. 

My object in reporting the case at such length is 
that I may contribute in a small way to the scant 
literature on the subject. Having searched through 
all the text books at my disposal I have failed to 
discover uny mention of injuries to the domestic 
animals caused by lightning, but hope ere long 
some reliable information will be published on the 
subject. 


[Mr. Banham, of Cambridge, contributed some years 
agoto The Veterinary Journal a very full article on injuries 
to animals by lightning.—Eb. | 


PROFESSIONAL ETIQUETTE. 
By W. H. Wiuttamsoy, M.R.C_V.S. 


On reading the address delivered b §. 
dent of the Border Counties V.M.S.. Rates 
in last week’s issue of The Veterinary Record, I was 
struck by the tone of his remarks on the above sub- 
ject ; and, as I have noticed a similar tone pervadin 
the utterances of other gentlemen on the same ae 
ject, I would like to draw general attention to it 
A number of gentlemen, who are in favour of the 
drawing up of a code of etiquette to be observed b 
the members of eur profession, seem to make it 
sine qué non that the rules of that code shall be 
such as will probably increase their incomes and 
that there shall be no rules to prohibit anything 


which, in their estimation, adds to their incomes. 
For instance, in the matter of advertising, most of 
these gentlemen to whom I refer are not in favour 
of the total abolition of advertising, it is only the 
illegitimate form of advertising which is to be sup- 
pressed. I am of the opinion that it will be found 
rather a hard task to differentiate between the 
legitimate and the illegitimate forms. It may be 
that the difference lies in the fact that “I advertise 
in a legitimate way” but the “ other fellow” in the 
next town advertises in an illegitimate way. 

But as to “soliciting the practice of auother prac- 
titioner” these gentlemen are quite unanimous. 
That would benefit our pockets so that must most 
certainly be put down. Again, for the same rea- 
son, the practice of “answering queries of corre- 
spondents in the lay press” must be ‘‘ condemned 
all round.” Well, I amcertainly in favour of sup- 
pressing the two last mentioned practices but why 
not make a clean sweep and do away with advertis- 
ing also? Mr. Pender places great emphasis on the 
fact that a veterinary surgeon is a “ professional 
man—a gentleman” (methinks he doth protest tov 
much) and surely advertising is neither a profes- 
sional nor a gentlemanly proceeding. Medical 
practitioners seem to get on without it so why should 
not we? Mr. Pender says that ‘“ we do not require 
to look to other professions for our guidance as to 
professional conduct ” but our professicn is a young 
one so we Lad better follow in the footsteps of our 
elder brethren until we are old enough and wise 
enough to strike out a line for ourselves. 

But I must really take exception to one of Mr. 
Pender’s propositions. The idea that aman should be 
held guilty of unprofessional conduct and therefore, I 
presume, struck off the rolls when he starts practice 
in a town where there is already a veterinary 
surgeon unless a sufficient income for both can be 
derived from the practice, is really too absurd. ‘The 
effect of such a rule would be that every gentleman 
at present in practice would find himself comfortably 
settled for life without the slightest risk of oppostion ; 
but what are the graduates who qualify every year, to 
do until these gentlemen “pass in their checks ” ? 
And who is to say whether the income derived from a 
practice is sufficient for two or not ?—thé man who 
has the practice or the man who wants half? 
Really, that idea is, 1 think, quite untenable. But it 
would tenefit the pockets of the gentlemen in 
practice and therefore it ought to find a place in the 
coming code of etiquette. ~ 

_1 am afraid, however, that this code will be very 
difficult to draw up if it is to suit everyone. 
Although I am but a young member of the profes- 
sion I can see that there is a great want of esprit 
de corps among its members. ‘The one rule 0 
etiquette which is at present universally observed 
among veterinary surgeons appears to be ‘ Every 
man for himself and devil take the hindmost.” 


— 


Pleuro-pneumonia has broken out at Blackbur, 
Lanes., and a herd of thirty to forty dairy cows, the 


property of the G i i has bee? 
stuaghieed. uardians of the Union, 
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ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


CIVIL VETERINARY DEPARTMENT IN 
INDIA. 


THE Connection with 


The following circular has been issued by the Revenue 
and Agricultural Department of India :— 


In Military Department Resolution No. 4033-D., dated 
2lst September 1889, by which the Horse-Breeding 
Department was formally transferred from the Military 
to the Department of Revenue and Agriculture, it was 
laid down that no change would be made in the control 
by the Military Department over the supply and distri- 
bution of stallions purchased by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and that the Military Department should be uni- 
formly consulted regarding the proceedings of the civil 
department in matters connected with horse-breeding. 
These instructions remain unaltered. In issuing the 
present Circular His Excellency the Governor General 
in Council has no intention of suggesting any inter- 
ference or modification of the arrangements hitherto in 
force, but desires that the previously restricted efforts of 
the Military Department should be largely supplemented 
and supported by a serious attempt on the part of the 
civil authorities to extend and improve horse-breeding in 
those parts of India in which favourable conditions exist. 
The Government of India are confident that the sympathy 
of Local Governments and Administrations will be given 
to an object which is of such considerable importance to 
national interests. 

2. The duties of the new Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment, which is, it must be remembered, primarily an ex- 
pansion of the Horse-Breeding Department, may so far 
as they are concerned with horse-breeding, be thus 
enumerated— 

I.—Distribution of stallions purchased by the Imperial 

Government. 

II.—The registration of mares. 

III.—The selection and branding of mares. 

IV.—The elimination of unsound or diseased animals 
from the list of selected mares. 

V.—The inspection of stallions. 

V1.—The supply of district stallions (including under 
this term stallions maintained from provincial 
funds, and by municipalities, local boards, courts 
of wards and zemindars). 

VII.—The elimination of inferior sires. 

VIII.—The registration of the produce of both im- 

perial and district stallions. 

IX.—The instruction of breeders in an effective and 
economical system of horse-breeding. 

_ 3. The mosi important of these duties, and the one 
in which the new department especially requires the aid 
and direction of the local authorities, is that which is re- 
ferred to under head IV. There can be no doubt that 
the main direction in which for some years to come the 
indigenous breed of horses will be susceptible of improve- 
ment lies in the increased supply of a better class of 
stallions and in the elimination of inferior sires. This 
will involve the supplementing of the stallions purchased 
by the Imperial Government by district stallions, i.e. 
stallions provided from provincial, local, or private 
sources. At the same time it is very desirable that the 
veterinary officers should be assisted and supported, so 
far as may be practicable, in the performance of their 
other duties. The actual methods and practice which 
may be adopted to this end in each province must be left 
to a great extent to be worked out and developed under 
the instructions of Local Governments ; but His Excel- 
lency the Governor General in Council considers that it 
will be useful to suggest briefly the main directions in 


THE 


which it may be possible that material and practical 
assistance may be gre to the professional officers 
directly responsible for the promotion of horse-breeding 
operations. 

4. In connection with the distribution of imperial 
stallions a direct responsibility will now be placed upon 
divisional and district officers, firstly, to ascertain whether 
in the area under their administrative control there is 
likely to be an efficient demand for the services of an im- 

erial stallion ; and, secondly, to indicate as far as pos- 
sible the class of mares fur which it is demanded. he 
Agricultural Department will be required to assist in this 
duty. The information obtained will be placed at the 
service of the Military Department which will finally 
control the distribution of stallions. 

5. In order to provide material for forming a judg- 
ment on the requirements of a district for imperial as 
well as for district stallions the subordinate establish- 
ments should be required to maintain registers of the 
mares, whether branded or unbranded, in each ad- 
ministrative circle. There will, perhaps, be no more 
difficulties involved in preparing ne - keeping up registers 
of this kind than in maintaining registers of crops. The 
area under each village accountant, whose duty it is to 
keep crop registers, is believed not to exceed as a rule 
two or three square miles, while over every 40 or 50 of 
these registering officials there is now a responsible 
“ circle supervisor,” who by his position and educational 
qualifications will he ordinarily competent to submit an 
intelligent report on the general character of the mares 
registered in his circle. These officials may be assisted 
in their duty by the trained veterinary inspectors who 
are already, in some provinces, being distributed over the 
districts, and will, it is presumed, be gradually provided 
in others. The precise rules under which these officials 
will co-operate with the circle supervisors must be left 
for the consideration of the Local Governments concerned ; 
but there seems no primd facie reason to believe that 
efficient registration and intelligent reports on the num- 
ber and general quality of the mares in each district 
cannot through the agency indicated be gradually 
obtained. 

6. The selection and branding of mares are duties 
which will specially devolve on the professional officers, 
but which will to some extent be facilitated by the regis- 
tration contemplated in the preceding paragraph. 

The opportunity, however, is taken to draw attention 
to the proceeding (appended to this Circular) of a con- 
ference held at Poona in 1890, at which the suggestion 
was made that civil officers should be empowered to 
direct the selection and branding of mares independently 
of the veterinary officials. The Government of India 
have no objection to the adoption of this’ course under 
such careful restrictions as may be necessary to prevent 
the branding of inferior animals, and consider that it 
will tend to enlist the practical co-operation of those 
officers who are personally interested in improving the 
one of horses in a district to confer this aikeite upon 
them, 

7. The elimination of unsound or diseased animals 
from the registers of branded mares will be materially 
facilitated by returns from village accountants and their 
supervisors. At present many animals that have either 
died or been removed from the district are, through the 
want of an adequate registering staff, maintained on the 
registers long after the date of their disappearance ; and 
it has often been urged that the record of results based 
on imperfect registration is seriously misleading. Such 
a contingency should now never recur. It isalso suggested 
that through the influence of district officers measures 
may be taken to facilitate the work of the professional 
officers in the elimination of unfit animals from the lists 
by maintaining annual or biennial gatherings of all the 
branded mares of each district or sub-division. The ex- 
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_ dicated by the onus which will, if ¢ 


iment is already under trial in some districts in | ject was one of those discussed at the Poona Conference. 
Gorthorn India. If the system = successful, the | It involves some difficulties, as the measure would entail 


question might be considered whether the owners of any | the compulsory gelding of stallions considered unfit to be 


_ mares brought up for branding should not be required to | used as sires, and would in some parts of India be 


agree to a condition to produce them, so long as they are | opposed to the prejudices of the people. It would also, 
in the district, at the periodical gatherings. unless carefully carried out, tend to an undue diminution 
8. Local Governments and Administrations are in- | of the number of ponies and horses in the country. But 
vited to consider whether the inspection of stallions may | the Government of India are anxious that the question 
not now be made the duty of all responsible district | should receive special consideration, and that it should 
officials on tour, as well as of resident native sub- | be made the subject of practical experiment in selected 
divisional officers. This supplementary inspection would | districts. : ’ 
not relieve the professional officers from the duty which| 11. The registration of the produce of both imperial 
now rests upon them of periodical inspection, but would | and district stallions is a matter in which considerable 
aid them materially in maintaining a knowledge of the | assistance can be given by the civil establishments, and 
condition of the stallions and of the care with which they | is one to which the Military Department attaches much 
are kept. The direct responsibility thrown upon the resi- | importance. One of the most serious defects in the 
dent officials to prevent the access of uncertificated mares | existing system has been the impossibility of tracing the 
to the Government stallions located within the area of | produce of mares covered by Government stallions or of 
their administration would do much to diminish, though | accurately ascertaining the number of cases in which no 
it may not entirely eliminate, one of the most serious | produce has resulted. This would be, to a great extent, 
causes of the deterioration of stallions and of unsatis- | effectually remedied by the system of registering mares 
factory results. already advocated, and which with little additional 
9. ‘As already intimated, the Government of India | trouble could be extended to the registration of produce. 
believe that an increase in the number of district stal- | The details of the system must of course be worked out 
lions will, in the end, prove to be the most important | by provincial authorities. It could, however, be doubt- 
step that can be taken towards the ultimate improvement | less arranged that the visit of every mare to a Govern- 
in the equality of the horses of the country and in the| ment or district stallion should be recorded by the 
number of remounts available for the army. The general | subordinate official in charge of a stallion, and that the 
standard of indigenous stock in India requires to be | village officer should be required to enter in his diary the 
materially raised before it can be expected that any large | occurrence of births in, and the removal of mares or pro- 
number of suitable mares will be forthcoming. _It is ad- | duce from, his circle, and any other cognate circum- 
mitted that there is now considerable difficulty in obtain- | stances which it may be desirable that he should note. 
ing brood mares of sufficient quality to put to imported | Periodical returns would be submitted by him to the cir- 
stallions, and that this is due to the faci that the general | cle supervisors and by them to the district and divisional 
standard of count -bred stock has not at present reached | authorities, the whole being eventually collated and re- 
a sufficiently high level. It is clearly a waste of money | viewed by the veterinary a and the Agricultural 
to introduce a large number of first class sires into the | Department of the province. 
country unless there are forthcoming a proportionate| 12. The Horse Breeding Department has already 
number of mares of adequate size and breeding to be | taken a strong lead in the direction of affording instruc- 
served by them. The increase in the number of better | tion in a sound and economical system of horse-breeding. 
bred dams is accordingly a matter of primary importance. | Mr. Hallen, the Inspector-General of the Civil Veteri- 
Under the present system all the best mares are absorbed | nary Department, has introduced on a depot farm at 
for army purposes, the number produced by the imported | Hapur the plan of utilizing brood mares for agricultural 
— being too few to admit of any large margin | purposes. By employing these animals on ordinary 
“ — for horse-breeding purposes. The aim | farm operations, the cost of producing young stock for 
ak Bg Excellency the Governor-General in Coun- | the market is reduced to a minimum, and the profits of 
olds in view in advocating the maintenance of | the breeder very materially increased. The depot farm 
ee or 2nd class stallions by local and municipal | has now been visited by a number of landowners from 
- oe or by the richer landlords to whom | the North-West Provinces and the Punjab, and the sys- 
pees - va ay et pone ys wards may usefully give | tem followed there, it is said, is being introduced with 
at ple, is the gradual improvement in the general | some promise of success on a limited number of ward’s 
fon ity 0 raped -- be called the lower strata of the | and other private estates. In future, annual meetings 
rse supply of the country. This policy is one which | will be held at Hapur for the purpose of giving practical 
neither has been nor can be to any material extent pro- | instruction to land h ro- 
motel by tent p astr n to landowners and horse-breeders whom p 
direct ed must be guided and | vincial or district officials may induce to attend. 
of Northern India large number of Mill shortly be eulanged and the operations 
rge number of stallions have | conducted with a closer attention than hitherto to 


located by municipalities, statistical and financial results. A separate circular will 
estates, and leading be issued during the course of the year giving a detailed 
be expected from all di we ; that equal results cannot | description of the system adopted ; but in the meantime 
p> trea phase istricts, in some of which the civil | the Government of India are glad to take this oppor- 
ese interest in the mat- tunity to invite Local Governments and Administrations 
will | to direct the Agricultural and Veterinary Departments, 
a very material impulse will be given in the Reser as well as district and divisional officers, to ascertain how 


he instructi fee the example offered at the Hapur farm can be use 
gested in this cireular are adopted, be an teen = fully followed elsewhere, and to induce the manager® 


authorities to exert their influ : . under Courts of wards and agricultural capitalists to try 
operation of the native in the experiment of utilizing horses and mares for 
will be of considerable benefi 


cultural purposes. 
the State. t to themselves as well as to on - onaeaien the Government of India desire = 
10. | the questions dealt with in this ci be separate 
i . 0 the Departments in whi in the f 
general of the horses of India. The sub- | indicated should mi he opportunity 
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will be given to Local Governments and Administrations 
in reviewing these reports to record their opinions on 


the various measures which have been now suggested, or 


upon any others which may be advocated or initiated to 
secure the required results. This circular is intended 
to draw attention to the subject rather than to dictate 
the adoption of any precise course of action, and his 
Excellency the Governor-General in Council will be 
satisfied if it secures the sympathy, co-operation and 
support of civil authorities in a matter which is of great 
national as well as of military importance. 


The following are the appointments to date in the 
Civil Veterinary Department :-- Veterinary Captains 
Burke, Madras; Morgan, Bombay; Gunn, Bengal ; 
Rayment, North West Provinces; and probably Lieu- 
tenaut Drage, Punjab, vice Veterinary Surgeon Major 
jue | reverted to military duty.—The Civil and Military 

tte. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


THE BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The interest and instruction of the addresses de- 
livered at the annual meetings of this association 
are almost as great to the veterinarian as to the 
physician and surgeon. The science and art of 
medicine and surgery differ but little whether 
applied to man or to the lower animals. If we put 
aside mental diseases and subjective symptoms there 
is really no differentiating line. What is use- 
ful training or essential knowledge to the 
human practitioner is equally valuable to us and 
so we cannot afford to lose the lessons afforded by 
the great association which we respectfully follow 
and endeavour to imitate. 

The following extracts seem specially worthy of 
our close study. From the Address in Medicine by 
Dr. Cumine we first quote :— 


Tue Screncyes 1x ReEwarion TO 
MEDICINE. 


Let us consider for a moment our relations to cer- 
tain of the natural and experimental sciences, name- 
ly, chemistry, botany, and physics. Chemistry and 
medicine have been long closely allied. Cullen 
lectured on chemistry both in Glasgow and subse- 
quently in the University uf Edinburgh. Boerhaave 
was hardly less celebrated as a teacher of chemistry 
than as a teacher of medicine, and for a lengthened 
period chemistry was regarded as likely to furnish 
the key to the alterations generated by disease, and 
to be of prime helpfulness in dealing with its mani- 
festations ; and thus, not unnaturally, the physician 
and surgeon has found a knowledge of chemistry 
laid down as an essential portion of his preliminary 
training. 

Now, during the last twenty years the growth of 
chemistry has been prodigious. It is no longer a 
science which one man can master, or of which he 
can even have a comprehensive grasp, as a perfect 
cataract of new facts is pouring down without cessa- 


tion. The annual reports of the German Chemical 
Society for the year 1871 were contained in the 
modest number of 998 pages. For 1891 they have 
risen to 4,270 pages of original communications, and 
1,006 pages of abstracts, making a formidable total 
of 5,276 pages for a single year. Even a professor 
who devotes his life tu this subject finds himself 
unable to cope with the immense mass of details 
which is accumulating, and, feeling it hopeless to 
attempt a thorough mastery of the subject, usually 
confines himself to one or two portions of the 
science. There are. of course, many fundamental 
doctrines and facts in chemistry which no further 
research can alter, but some aspects of the science 
are changing from day to day. 

May not the question be fairly put whether it is 
necessary or desirable that the student should make 
a serious attempt to grapple with this immense mass 
of material? Would not the principles of chemical 
science suffice amply for his practical wants, which 
after all are comparatively simple? When the 
practitioner of medicine has tested for albumen and 
sugar, and is familiar with the composition and reac- 
tion of a few urinary deposits, and knows that a con- 
dition of acidity may be temporarily relieved by an 
alkali, he has pretty completely gained all the in- 
formation of practical value which chemistry is likely 
to give him for the needs of his daily work. We 
may, perhaps, add the tests for the principal poisons 
and alkaloids. To carry on investigations into the 
problems of pathological or of physiological chem- 
istry elaborate and complicated apparatus are 
necessary and also ample leisure, so as to afford 
opportunity for the close and uninterrupted atten- 
tion which is essential to their successful prosecu- 
tion. Subjects of such complexity can only be 
dealt with adequately by those engaged in scientific 
pursuits, They constitute the field for men of re- 
search as distinguished from men whose best ener- 
gies must be given to the active work of professional 
life. 

Then as regards botany, does the botanical source 
of our remedies in any way elucidate or guide us in 
their application, or would the majority of us recog- 
nise the plant in its growing or dried form from 
which we derive our most valued agents? The ten- 
dency—a tendency daily increasing—to employ the 
compact and manageable preparations furnished by 
the large manufacturing druggists is waging a 
serious and not unsuccessful war with the art and 
mystery of the apothecary, and has already much 
diminished, and tends daily still more to diminish 
the preparation by the practitioner of even the 
ordinary pharmacopoial remedies. 

It may be urged that the study of the ancillary 
sciences, as they have sometimes been called, is of 
high importance to the discipline of the intellect, 
and tends to develop the habit and the power of 
careful and accurate observation ; and this may be 
admitted in the fullest and most ungrudginf& man- 
ner. But the powers of the average human intellect 
are far from illimitable, the capacity of attention is 
bounded, and the sum of mental energy requires to 
be carefully husbanded, to be directed in the right 
channels and not to be allowed or compelled to dis- 
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sipate itself in useless effort. Besides it cannot be 
justly denied that there are several subjects which 
are more closely identified with medical science, 
which subserve more directly and efficiently its 
activities, and which afford abundant scope for wide 
and exact mental discipline. To overload the 
memory with a mass of facts which never become 
fairly organised into its structure, and which, never 
being revived, fadegradually but surely into oblivion 
is a wasteful and exhausting process. 


Tue Reeuistre Menta Ovrtrir. 


From the address on surgery by Dr. Hinesron 
the following extract seems very applicable :— 


In view of what has been said, I am impelled to 
ask: Has the candidate for admission to the study 
of surgery that mental outfit which would enable 
him to weigh well the facts and circumstances as 
they will be presented to him in professional life ? 
Or is it not too frequently the case that his memory 
has been loaded —overloaded—with material, for the 
most part ill-digested, but with a minimum of 
knowledge worthy to be called liberal ; and perhaps, 
withal, with an almost total lack of the power of 
logical inference which is, as it were, the compass 
which guides the reason amid the treacherous cur- 
rents of error to the truth? Memory, however re- 
tentive, and stored with facts however great in 
number, never, alone, in our profession, raised its 
possessor above mediocrity and maintained him 
there, save when the science of causes and princi- 
& was understood, and when philosophy cou'd 

e invoked wherewith to analyse facts and to place 
them in relation to other facts which an irrational 
eye could not see, and which the unphilosophic mind 
could not understand. Of course I speak not, here, 
of genius, which is trammelled by no law save that 
which belongs to genius. 

It is urged by those who know not, or who value 
but little, the advantages which a liberal education 
confers on its possessor, that it is remote from the 
use and tenour, the needs and occupations of life, 
and can be well dispensed with ; that its utility is 
not apparent ; that its profitableness is questionable. 
Looking at the question from a mere financial aspect 
—and that aspect obtrudes itself nowadays into 
every question—it may be admitted that a liberal 
education may be fruitless in money getting; it 
may be inconvenient at times when men wish to be 
untrammelled in their interpretation of the duties 
of life, or may wish to act without reference to any 
standard of efficiency, or even of dignity. Such 
however, can never be the point of view of the 
members of a profession which, though perhaps 
somewhat fallen from its high estate in these days 


of tradesmanlike arts, still claims to be considered 
liberal.” 


Physicians and surgeons have, in every country, 


and in every age, been amongst the most | 

and the best informed. To-day the difficulty: of 
preserving that distinction is greater than it formerly 
was. . Education, at one time the privilege of the 
few, is now the possession of the many ; and while 


labour tend to the perfection of art, according to 
Dr. Copleston, the same learned authority adds: 
« But, although the art itself is advanced by this 
concentration of mind in its service, the individual 
who is confined to it goes back.” Is not the con- 
viction sometimes forced upon us that he was 
right ? 


Tur Srupy or ParHoxoey. 


The following occurs in the introductory remarks 
in the section of pathology by Vioror Horsey, 
F.R.C.S. 


The pathologist should be the student of disorder- 
ed function as well as of disarranged structure ; 
morbid anatomy is, therefore, but one side of his 
work, pathology is the other. As, however, so far 
as I am informed, there are only three places in 
England where pathology is taught, the paucity of 
true pathological research amongst us cannot be re- 
garded as a matter of surprise. [t does not seem to 
be generally appreciated that what is required at 
the present day is the accurate determination of the 
aberrations of normal function, and seeing what 
strides normal physiology as a science has made, no 
difficulty attends the pathologist is this new and 
fertile field. To take a concrete example, the vast 
range of diseases of the respiratory functions. What 
a mass of facts has been accumulated in elucidation 
of the various changes in the structure of the lungs 
produced by pneumonia, phthisis, etc.; but how. 
many workers have been found toinvestigate the de-. 
gree and effect of the loss of the respiratory func-: 
tion, of the disorder of the normal oxygen and car- 
bonic acid ratios? Yet this is what kills, this is the 
whole work of the disease, aad this is what must be 
solved before the treatment of such diseases can be 
worthy of mention other than as empirical pallia- 
tion. This, the pathology of the diseases of the re- 
spiratory organs, is a subject before which the facts 
of morbid anatomy will seem more and more re- 
stricted as the intricacy and breadth of the problems 
it is often supposed to solve are properly considered 
and appreciated. 

To take another example—a much smaller one, 
but involving most fundamental considerations. 
mean the condition spoken of as oedema or dropsy. 
What is more common at the present day than to 
hear this condition gravely ascribed to alterations in 
the blood pressure alone, and chiefly to venous stag- 
nation? Even in this very year, in a great dis- 
cussion on the point, and one which appeared to 
many to be fruitful in little but surmises, these 
notions were freely promulgated and confidently 
relied upon. Yet they have for more than 20 years 
been absolutely contradicted by experimental patho- 
logists, and shown to be untenable. 

To what, then, are we to ascribe this surprising 
indifference to pathology ? 

_ [have not the slightest hesitation in saying that 
it is due to want of familiarity with modern pro 
gress in physiological and chemical research. For- 
tunately, laboratories are springing up now 0 all 
sides, original investigations are being pushed for- 


the separation of professions and the division of 


ward, light and knowledge widely diffused. The 
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reproach that we have been dead-house students 
rather than trne pathologists will, therefore, soon be 


wiped away. 
‘| HERAPEUTICS. 


In the Section of Pharmacology and Therapeutics 
the address was delivered by Dr. J. O. Brooknouse 
from which we have taken this extract. 


Medicine. using that term in its largest and 
broadest significance, is at once an art and a science, 
and is based upon observation, experiment, and 
practice. As a science it must necessarily be in- 
exact, for it deals with the highest organism under 
conditions the most uncertain, unstable, and com- 
plex. Hence the apparent fallacies in experiment, 
the errors in observations, and the slow and uncer- 
tain advance in practice. Yet not perhaps in equal 
degree are these difficulties to be met with, for in 
purely and simply experimental research and labora- 
tory work some at least of the ordinary sources of 
fallacy may be controlled or eliminated, and thus 
more definite and correct conclusions be arrived at. 
To few, however, are such opportunities afforded, 
and with the rank and file of the profession rests 
not merely the recognition of disease and its treat- 
ment, but to no inconsiderable extent the advance 
of medicine in its practical issues ; fur although it 
is true science has done much, and promises in the 
near future, with an army of able, devoted, and 
enthusiastic workers, to do more, yet it is probable 
that practical medicine will long be more indebted 
to a rational empiricism than to scientific inquiry. 
Science, I say, has given us much, if in some in- 
stances it may have led to error, yet this need not 
humiliate us, for in every fie:d of experimental 
work error exists, and truth is only revealed by long 
and patient watching. 

If, however, it cannot be claimed that experimen- 
tally very large additions have in recent years been 
made tv our powers of cure, in two directions at 
least there have been originated methods of pro- 
cedure which have already added somewhat to these 
powers, and which are of great promise for the 
future. Most of our present remedies are the out- 
come of experiments made on natural products, 
animal, vegetable, or mineral. or on compounds 
which the chemist has put at our disposal in his 
efforts to penetrate those secrets of nature with 
which he is specially concerned. For the chemist 
has not only separated the active principles from 
vegetable and animal substances. but has produced 
hundreds of new compounds. both organic and in- 
organic, some of which have been found of the great- 
est value as curative agents.—British Medical 


Journal. 


SCARLET FEVER IN COWS 


When scarlet fever is thus generally prevalent it 
becomes a habit to look upon every fresh extension 
of the disease as one which is taking place in the 
commonly accepted method by aerial diffusion from 
person to person, assisted, perhaps, by the infection 


contained in the clothing of those who have been 
attacked. There have, however, been several recent. 
occurrences of the disease which have seemed 
strongly to indicate that milk was serving as the 
vehicle of the infection. One excellent report has 
been issued on this subject by Dr. J. Kina Warry 
on an outbreak in Upper Clapton which was said 
to be associated with the distribution of milk; and 
other local prevalences in the metropolis have raised 
suspicion that the same process was going on else- 
where Under these circumstances it is of the 
utmost importance that a careful watch should be 
kept as tu the conditions of health and disease in 
dairies and milk shops, and that every health 
officer and sanitary authority should be on the look- 
out for possible distribution of scarlet fever through 
the agency of milk. This leads to a further con- 
sideration. The Clapton outbreak, to which we 
have just adverted, could not be traced to any infec- 
tion of the milk from a human source; and the milk 

alleged to have been the vehicle of conveying the 
disease was found to have been derived from a 
dairy where exceptional precautions as to health 
and cleanliness were habitually observed. But 
some of the cows were found to be ailing, the actual 

ailment at the time of their examination being 
essentially limited to cracks and abrasions on their 
teats, with abnormally high temperatures Past 

experience compels the utmost caution as to minor 

ailments, su-called, in milch cows at such a juncture: 
and it may be well to consider, quite apart from the 

spread of scarlet fever through its ordinarily 

recognised channels when once established, whether 

such seasonal activity as we are now experiencing 
as regards the affection in the human subject does 

not in some measure, at least, find its source and its 

means of rapid diffusion in a bovine ailment, the 

prevalence of which is equally favoured by certain 

seasonal and climatic influences at this period of the 

year. -The Lancet. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
ENGLAND. 


The last meeting of the Council of this Society 
before the recess was held on Wednesday at 12, 
Hanover Square, London, In the unavoidable 
absence of the Duke of Westminster, the newly 
elected president, the Earl of Feversham (ex- 
president) was called to the chair. 


Conracious DisKasks. 


Sir John Thorold presented from the Veterinary 
Committee a report stating that since the 1st of June 
there had been only four outbreaks of pleuro- 
pneumonia in Great Britain. In the corresponding 
period of last year there were forty-eight outbreaks 
distributed over twenty-two counties. No case of 
foot-and-mouth disease had been discovered in Great 
Britain since the week ended June 10. During the 
past seven weeks there had been 539 outbreaks of 
swine fever in Great Britain. During the past 
few weeks there had been two rather serious out- 
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breaks of anthrax in Sussex, one at Chalvington, 
and the other at Ringmer. In one of these out- 
breaks some twenty animals, including two horses 
died, and one of the men employed on the farm who 
killed a cow before the nature of the disease was 
known, got inoculated and died. 


Docx1ne Foats. 


A motion standing in the name of the Duke of 
Westminster, 

“That in future no foals with docked tails should 
be entered for the Society’s country meetings,” 
was moved on behalf of His Grace by the Hon. C. 
T. Parker.-—Eventually, on the motion of Sir 
Massey Lopes, seconded by Mr. Dent, the subject 
was postponed for further consideration at the meet- 
ing of the Council in November. 


THE BRITISH AND COLONIAL HORSE SHOE 
AND MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED. 


On the 25th ult. the first ordinary general meeting of 
the members of the above-named company, t» comply 
with section 39 of the Companies Act, 1867, was held at 
the Three Nuns Hotel, Aldgate, E. Wm. Hunting. Esq., 
F.R.C.V.S8., in the chair. 

The Secretary, Mr. J. W. Cook, having read the notice 
convening the meeting, the chairman said he was pleased 
to meet the shareholders and inform them that negocia- 
tions for the plant, machinery, stock and patents had 
been oudaher and were now the property of the com- 
pany, limited, free from all debt. The vendors, although 
paid in cash for stock and machinery, invested the whole 
of the money in shares of this company. He was also 
pleased to say that the shoes made by this company were 
the best in the market, and although a great amount of 
prejudice had existed against machine made shoes, these 
shoes had given every satisfaction where used. The 
shareholders may congratulate themselves that, under the 
— of Mr. Richardson, and his son Mr. John 

chardson, who have both had large experience in the 
business, they have got a good property with a bright 
future before it. 

The chairman then said if any shareholders wished to 
ask any questions the directors would be pleased to give 
them any information. The shareholders present were 
well satisfied with the meeting, and a vote of thanks to the 
chairman terminated the proceedings. 


DEATH FROM GLANDERS. 


_ Dr. Danford Thomas held an inquest on Monday Ist 
inst., at Hornsey Coroner’s Court on the body of 
Epwarp JoskrH ALLEYN, aged 37, coach-builder, lately 
residing at Vernon Road, Hornsey, who died from the 
effects of glanders. According to the widow of the 
deceased her husband bought a horse for £6 10s. on the 


14th ult., and subsequently complained of a sore throat. 


On the 20th ult. there was a discharge from his nose, 


mouth, and eyes. It was nct until then that Dr, Clarke 
a neighbounng practitioner, was called in. Dr. Clarke 
attended the deceased for five days, when Dr, Blount 
began to treat him. Meanwhile the deceased suffered 
from delirium, and death occurred on Wednesday last. On 


the 17th ult. the deceased said he feared he had caught 


the glanders from the horse he had purchased. Wij 
saw the animal on the preceding ie and found it uffer. 


ing from the symptoms of glanders. — 


Tt was six years 


and a half old. On Saturday, the 23rd, a veterinary 
surgeon saw the horse, which was ill at the same time as 
her husband, aud which died on July 25th before it 
could be killed. When the deceased purchased the 
animal it was said to be suffering from “a slight cold.” 
Dr. A. Blount, Alexandra Rd., Hornsey, deposed that when 
he first saw the deceased he found him afflicted with all 
the symptoms of glanders. He had no doubt that death 
was due to glanders, which invariably originated in 
horses, but was communicable from man to man. A 
post-mortem showed that death was due to glanders. Mr. 
H. K. Shaw, F.R.C.V.S., Norcott Road, Stoke Newington, 
veterinary inspector for the London County Council, 
said that he went to the stable of the deceased on Satur- 
day, the 23rd ult. but could not then gain admission ; 
on the following Monday, when he repeated his visit, the 
horse was dead. A post-mortem examination showed 
that its death was the result of chronic glanders, from 
which it had suffered for at least ten days. The de- 
ceased might have had the gratuitous services of the 
London County Council’s inspector in the examination 
of a horse suspected of glanders. On Thursday, the 21st, 
Mr. Luckin, veterinary surgeon, saw the horse and re- 

ported to the witness that it had glanders. In cases of 
chronic glanders the symptoms might not develop for 
months, or, on the other hand, they might develop 
rapidly. The Coroner—Do you think that this ought 

to have been known and discovered before? Witness.— 
I could not say. The Coroner.—Do you think there has 
been any concealment in this case? Witness.—I cannot 
say. The jury found that “ Death was caused by glanders 

contracted from a horse suffering from that disease, and 

was due to natural causes.’”’ Replying to the coroner, 

Mr. J. W. Cork, solicitor, who appeared for the vendor 

of the horse, said that the horse was really an old cab 

horse, ten years of age, aud that was why it was sold 

cheaply. It was sold as being capable of “ steady, slow 


work.” 


GLANDERS IN LONDON. 


On Tuesday, at the Westminster Police Court, the 
London Road Car Company (Limited) was summoned 
on the complaint of the London County Council for 
causing two horses, a bay gelding and a grey mare, 
which were respectively suffering from glanders and 
farcy, to be led or driven on a public highway contrary 
to the Animals Order of 1886, made by the Privy Coun- 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act of 

Mr. Roberts prosecuted for the County Council and 
said that the importance of rigorously enforcing the 
regulations as to the treatment of animals suffering from 
or suspected of the horrible diseases, glanders and farcy, 
could not be over-estimated. The diseases now had almost 
assumed an epidemic form, and at the present moment 
he had under investigation several cases which had re- 
sulted in the loss of human life. 

Mr. William Hunting, Fellow of the College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons, and one of the inspectors of the County 
Council, said that the Road Car Company’s stables in 
Regency Street, Westminster, were in his district. He 
frequently visited them, and at various periods had seen 
the two horses referred to in the summonses and others, 
which were from their suspicious symptoms kept isola- 
ted. On the 16th of July last he gave direct orders to 
the chief yard foreman that the grey mare was not to be 
taken out, and on the following days he repeated his 
general instructions with respect to all the isolated 
horses ; and attending again late on the night of Wed- 
nesday, the 20th of July, he saw the two animals ip ques- 
tion brought in from work. The bay gelding at that 
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time had slight visible ulceration of the nostrils—an in- 
dication of glanders—and the grey mare had pronounced 
symptoms of farcy. The animals were afterwards 

ughtered and a post-mortem examination fortified his 
opinion as to the contagious character of the maladies. 

Mr. Bodkin, counsel for the company, cross-examined 
at great length with a view of bringing the witness 
into conflict with other veterinary experts, and elicited 
from him that he was one of the consulting surgeons of the 
defendant company and had every opportunity afforded 
him to visit their stables—Other veterinary evidence 
was given for the prosecution, and the defence, fore- 
shadowed by cross-examination, was that there was 
absolutely no symptom of glanders visible when the bay 
gelding was sent out on the morning of July 20th. With 
respect to the other animal which was the subject of 
complaint, the defendant company’s contention was 
that the disease was not farcy, but one known as in- 
flammatory cedema. 

At the rising of the Court the case was not concluded, 
Mr. Bodkin remarking that he had many scientific wit- 
nesses to call on behalf of the company. 


Glanders in the Provinces. 


A leading practitioner in the North informs us that 
London is not alone in showing an increased prevalence 
of glanders. In Staffordshire, Lancashire and Cumber- 
land outbreaks have occurred, and the disease exists to a 
degree he has not experienced for many years. 

urely the existing law might be more stringently en- 
forced pending fresh legislation, which is absolutely 
necessary if the disease is to be stamped out. No ex- 
pert now doubts that it can be exterminated, and the 
delay in making the attempt cannot be much longer 
maintained without injury to the Board of Agriculture. 


ALLEGED HORSE POISONING. 


At the Central Criminal Court, before the Recorder, 
Lambert Barron, 26, Andrew White, 46, William Catto, 
46, and John McHattie, 39, dealer, were indicted for con- 
spiring to defraud the British and Foreign Marine In- 
surarce Company and other insurance offices, and there 
were also counts charging three of the accused with 
maliciously killing horses—The Solicitor-General, Mr. 
C. Gill, and Mr. Scrutton prosecuted; Mr. Shee, Q.C., 
and Mr. Geoghegan defended McHattie; Mr. Asquith, 
Q.C., and Mr. Avory, Barron ; Mr. Gwynne Jones, Catto, 
and Mr. Barker, White. 

ln opening the case for the prosecution the Solicitor- 
General said the prisoners were charged with conspiring 
with a man named Alexander Stephens, who had been a 
horse dealer in Aberdeen, but who had absconded, with 
4 series of frauds upon the prosecutors. The allegation 
was that since 1890 the accused had consigned numerous 
freights of horses, which they had very much over in- | 
sured, from this country to the Cape and America. | 
Some of these horser had died in a mysterious manner 
while on board ship, and many claims were made on 
companies. These claims were resisted, aud it was 
ultimately decided, unknown to the prisoners, to send | 
out a veterinary surgeon with the next cargo. The first 
case to which it would be necessary to draw attention was 
the shipment of four horses by McHattie on board the | 
Persian Monarch. These horses were insured for £655. 
Two of these horses died, and £415 were paid for the 
loss. In April of the same year McHattie sent three 
horses by the Concordia to Montreal using the name of 
Mitchell. Tu May last year two horses were sent by the 
San Francisco to New York, aud one of the horses 
dying £207 was paid, and it was was alleggd that Mc- 

attie received £123 of the money. In August 


in the same year two horses and forty ponies were 
sent by the Buffalo in charge of Barron to New 
York. The two horses died, and McHattie, who 
had insured them was paid £280. The veterinary sur- 
geon was sent out with some horses which were on the 
way to the Cape, and of which Catto was in charge. One 
or two of the animals died at sea, and the veterinary 
surgeon, on examining one of the animals, came to the 
conclusion that death was due to strychnine poisoning. 
The man in charge of the horses was arrested at the 
Cape. The intestines of another horse which had died 
on board another ship were preserved and brought back 
to this country. Strychnine in large quantities was 
present. Both White and Catto were brought back from 
the Cape in custody, but Barron returned under an 
assumed name, and was not arrested for some time 
afterwards, 

A large number of witnesses were called to prove the 
insurance of horses, the death of several of them, and the 
claims which were made in respect of their loss. 

Mr. Waddell, veterinary surgeon, deposed to going out 
on board the Pretoria in consequence of instructions, and 
to making a post-mortem examination of the horse, which 
was one of a consignment to the Cape, and which sudden- 
ly became sick and died. In his opinion the indications 
which he saw were consistent with aconite. On searching 
Catto’s luggage he found a 10 oz. bottle of aconite. There 
were 8 oz. of the fluid left. On being pressed, Catto ad- 
mitted that he had given the horse a few drops of aconite, 
as it appeared unwell. The horse was insured for £500, 
and witness declared he would not have had it for a gift. 
The trial was adjourned until Tuesday. 

When the case was resumed, further evidence was given 
for the prosecution. Francis James Symonds, captain 
of the steamship Dane, spoke to that vessel leaving 
Southampton on 10th March last for Cape Town, having 
on board two horses which were in charge of Andrew 
White. Lambert Barron was the consigner. Witness 
spoke to the illness and death of one of the horses at sea 
off Teneriffe. White said that the horse had suffered 
from sea-sickness. The weather was not rough for 
March. Mr. Hall, surgeon, detailed the results of a post- 
mortem which he made on the body of the horse. Mr. 
Waddell (re-called) spoke to the value of a horse which 
he examined at the Cape on instructions from the 
Attorney-General. He would not have given sixpence 
for the horse, or have had it as a gift. Strychnine was 
given to horses as medicine, but required to be dispensed 
by skilful hands. 

Dr. Stevenson, Professor of Chemistry, Guy’s Hospital, 
gave evidence in detail of the result of his analysis of the 
stomachs of horses which died on board the Dane. He 
found strychnine ina portion of the liver, which correspond- 
ed in the whole to 6 grains. He was of opinion that the 
horse died from strychnine. Witness found also a large 
quantity of strychnine in a portion of the contents of the 
stomaca of the horse which died on board the Pretoria. 

Further evidence having been led, the Solicitor-General 
put in the statements made by the prisoners at the 
Police Court before the committal. Barron said—‘ I sold 
the two horses shipped on the Dane to Stephens, and on 
his behalf I insured them.” White and Catto said—‘l 
reserve my defence’; and John McHattie said-— Under 
arraugemeuts with Mr. stephens, the horses which [ sold 
to him | understook to deliver free at the ship’s side. 
Beyond this I reserve my defence.’ 

This closed the case for the prosecution, no witnesses 
being called on behalf of the defence. os 

After hearing a statement on behalf of both sides, the 
jury returned a verdict of guilty against each of the 
prisoners. McHattie and Barron were sentenced to 
twelve months’ hard labour, and each ordered to pay a 
fine of £250. White and Catto were sentenced to three 


months’ hard labour. 
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Comparative Pathology at Newcastle. 
Mr. F. Page, surgeon to the Royal Infirmary here, 
in a reprint of his lecture last session on Parasites, 
makes a timely reference to the generosity of a re- 
spected citizen of Newcastle, Mr. Clement Stephen- 
son, F.R.C.V.S., whereby the College of Medigine 
has been enabled to establish within its precincts a 
laboratory thoroughly equipped with the most 
modern appliances for the study of the many inter- 
esting problems constantly arising in this depart- 
ment of study. Mr. Page goes on to say that Pro- 
fessor G. Y. Heath, the late distinguished and able 
president of the College of Medicine, deemed the 
study of disease as it affects the whole animal king- 
dom of such paramount importance to the com- 
munity that he bequeathed the sum of £5.000 for 
the chair of Comparative Pathology and its endow- 
ment. This professorship will be called after the 
name of its far-seeing and generous founder. 


PROFESSIONAL REMUNERATION. 
TR, 

In reference to your leading article in last Saturday’s 
Record on the prospects of the profession, will you 
kindly allow me to state that there are many veterinary 
appointments in India of over £1,000 a year, some of 
over £1,400 a year, and two of close on £2,000 a year. I 
enclose my card, and beg to subscribe myself. 

One Wuo Knows. 


“ REGISTRATION OF SHOEING SMITHS. 
IR, 

As the facts stated in my letter in the The Veterinary 
Record of July 9th have remained unchallenged, I should 
not have troubled you again but for some of the re- 
marks following the reading of a letter of mine on the 
subject, at the last meeting of Council. These remarks 
might cause prejudice and prevent a clear judgment being 
formed on the facts as set forth, therefore I wish to say,’ 
Firstly, that no certificate of previous experience was 
asked for by the Worshipful Company’s officials ; Se- 
condly, that the certificate was not obtained by false pre- 
tences on my side. For the last sixteen years I have 
taken a special interest in horse shoeing, and I was pre- 
pared to cordially welcome any attempt that gave promise 
of improving the handicraft. When the London exam- 
ination was announced I[ received a prospectus from the 
Worshipful Company, it stated that candidates were to 
be examined viva voce. Masters having been asked to 
give preference to registered shoeing smiths, as a simple 

usiness precaution I took steps to ascertain the value 
of the examination. Wishing to judge the test on its 
merits I forwarded a master’s entrance fee, received a 
receipt, and an order to present myself on a certain even- 
ing. After answering a few simple questions [ was pass- 
ed, paid for a certificate and brought it away with me. 
This states that I am “ registered as duly qualified to 
work as a registered shoeing smith.” As far as I could 
see Journeymen and masters were submitted to the same 
form of examination. And finally, I emphatically deny 
being actuated by animus or wanting in straightforward- 
in the way I 
18 surprising that Mr. W a member of th is- 
tration committee of the should appear 
of the fact that a certificate of efficiency was not asked 


Mr. Mason’s mention of false pretence without any 
attempt at showing a foundation for such utterance, 
may be taken for what it is worth. Unless he is pre- 
pared to substantiate I would just hint that it is in very 
questionable taste. 

Vety.-Coln. Lambert (if correctly reported) states that 
“if a man presents himself you do not want any assur- 
ance, you suPPOsE that by his coming forward he knows 
how to shoe horses.” This is really too absurd. Would 
he kindly tell us if any such idea holds with regard to the 
testing army shoeing smiths! He also speaks of the 
correspondence showing “tremendous animus.” If he 
refers to anything I have written will he kindly point 
out the passage or passages? It is always dangerous to 
suppose ; it is much better to know.—Yours truly, 

H. G. Rogers. 


BOTANY. 
Sir, 

Having read with interest the articles on “ Veterinary 
Botany,” and being a veterinary student who has just 
passed the first exam., Botany being one of the three 
subjects, [ thought [ might venture to impose upon you 
for a little space in your valuable journal. 

The course of Botany we have to study is I believe 
_known to few. I will therefore proceed to relate as 
clearly as possible the course taken between October ’91 
and May ’92. 

Firstly, lectures were held for nearly three months on 
cell-structure, vessels and tissues ; the next three months 
being given to some of the most important of the 
“Natural Orders,’ amongst them being Crucifere ; 
Composite ; Graminez; Leguminosz; Rosacez and 
Umbellifere. The remaining time was given to the 
reproduction of ferns, mosses; alge; and to the life- 
history of ergot ; mildew of corn and potato disease. We 
received no instruction whatever on structural botany, 
except that which I have already alluded to. Specimens 
of the most important fodder, medicinal, and poisonous 
plants were hung up in cases, for our inspection. 

Ten or twelve demonstrations were given, in which we 

dissected plants of the orders mentioned above. We 
were also provided with tickets of admission to the 
Botanical Gardens, Regent’s Park, where we were able 
to study the required plaits; specimens of which we 
could obtain on application to the head gardener. We 
had no “ grinds,’ but on a fixed date, about a week or 
ten days before the “exam.,” our professor met us, for 
the purpose of answering any questions we might like 
to ask. Then came the exam. I was shown some 7 or 
8 specimens, amongst thom being Lucern; Nonsuch ; 
Red Clover and Digitalis ; for the remaining time I was 
thoroughly examined on the “ fruits,’ which I had 
read up, as well as the rest of structural botany from 
Edmond’s, “ Elementary Botany.” 
I myself am very fond of this science, and go on 
“ Botany tours” as often as possible; asit brings one in 
direct contact with nature, and as Mr. Alston Edgar, 
F.R.C.V.S., said, “enlarges the power of observation ” ; 
but, do you not think much of the Botany we-are required 
to learn is superfluous? Would it not be a sufficient 
knowledge for both town and country practitioners, t0 
know the grasses; fodder, poisonous and medicinal 
plants thoroughly ? 

Trusting this important matter will be thoroughly and 
carefully thrashed out, and hoping I have not trespassed 
on tuo much space—I remain, yours truly, 

HERBABRIUS. 


Communications, Books, AND Papers RECEIVED :—Messrs- 
H. J. Dawes, W. F. Greenhalgh, W. L. Williamson, ‘ One 
who Knows,” Catalogue and Register of American Vety- 


for from a candidate for examination. 


Coll. (University of the State of New York). 
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